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do the same merely with the hands* Or to get wind take a
pandanus mat and tie it up." l The flapping of the mat
with every breath of air is probably supposed to raise a wind.
At Padada in Mindanao, when the people have planted the
rice, the planters take their planting-sticks and place them on
an offering of rice and pour water over them. In this way they
think they secure a plentiful supply of rain for the rice crop by
imitative magic.2 When the Kiwai of British New Guinea
find that the garden crops are withering and they wish to make
rain, they concoct a magic medicine with the following in-
gredients : some sweet-smelling bark of the sanea tree, a wild
juicy fruit of a certain tree, and a little of a certain swamp am-
phibian. All these are mixed in a vessel, and water both from
a swamp and the sea, as well as sap from a tree, is poured on.
Taking the vessel with its contents to the beach, the magician
dips a pig's tail into it, and sprinkles the mixture into-the air,
thus imitating the fall of rain. He may also take some of it
into his mouth and blow it out. He then utters a spell which
is intended to cover the heaven with dark clouds, shutting
out the light like the roof of a house. Two beings in the sky,
called Deboa and Sura, are occasionally invoked to send down
rain. In appealing to them the sorcerer takes water in his
mouth and blows it upwards.8 In this last ceremony imita-
tive magic is supplemented by an appeal to heavenly beings ;
here, as so often, magic is reinforced by religion.
The Bare'e-speaking Toradyas of Central Celebes employ
the dry method of cultivating rice. Hence they are wholly
dependent on rain and drought in the proper seasons for the
prosperity of the crops. When rain is wanted, people go to
a stream and splash or squirt water on each other, or they
make a plumping sound on the water with the hands. To
make rain they sometimes also have recourse to certain water-
snails. These are hung by a string on a tree, and told that
till rain falls they will not be put back in the water. So they
appeal to the gods, who in pity send rain.4 Here again once
more we find magic reinforced by religion.
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